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sort which Bacon deemed worthy of his attention are still
in vogue in the eastern counties of England. Thus in Last
Suffolk if a man cuts himself with a bill-hook or a scythe ^^ of
he always takes care to keep the weapon bright, and oils anointing
it to prevent the wound from festering. If he runs a inst^d^fn
thorn or, as he calls it, a bush into his hand, he oils or the wound
greases the extracted thorn. A man came to a doctor with
an inflamed hand, having run a thorn into it while he was
hedging. On being told that the hand was festering, he
remarked, " That didn't ought to, for I greased the bush
well arter I pulled it out." If a horse wounds its foot by
treading on a nail, a Suffolk groom will invariably preserve
the nail, clean it, and grease it every day, to prevent the
foot from festering. Arguing in the same way, a Suffolk
woman, whose sister had burnt her face with a flat-iron,
observed that " the face would never heal till the iron had
been put out of the way; and even if it did heal, it would be
sure to break out again every time the iron was heated."l At
Norwich in June 1902 a woman named Matilda Henry
accidentally ran a nail into her foot Without examining the
wound, or even removing her stocking, she caused her
daughter to grease the nail, saying that if this were done
no harm would come of the hurt A few days afterwards
she died of lockjaw.2 Similarly Cambridgeshire labourers
think that if a horse has run a nail into its foot, it is necessary
to grease the nail with lard or oil and put it away in some
safe place, or the horse will not recover. A few years ago
a veterinary surgeon was sent for to attend a horse which
had ripped its side open on the hinge of a farm gatepost
On arriving at the farm he found that nothing had been
done to the wounded horse, but that a man was busy trying
to pry the hinge out of the gatepost in order that it might
be greased and put away, which, in the opinion of the
Cambridge wiseacres, would conduce to the recovery of the
wounded Hippolito and   to wrap it    A like belief and  practice occur in
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